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THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 125 

"There is a strict statute relating to misprision of crimes, making it a very 
serious offense merely to fail to give information of a known offense. 

"The unanimous verdict of twelve jurors is only required in capital cases, 
as provided by art. 116 of the constitution, while in cases in which the pun- 
ishment is not necessarily at hard labor, the jury consists of only five members." 
— A. D. Preston of the W. Va. and La. Bar in The Lawyer and Banker, April, 
1915, pp. 124-125. 

The New Jersey Law Journal on the Public Defender. — 'The subject of 
a 'Public Defender,' to be an official created by law and appointed in each 
county by the Governor of the state, and practically to represent both the state 
and those criminal defendants who are unable to procure their own counsel, 
is gaining ground in different parts of the Union. Such a bill, we believe, has 
been introduced in our own state legislature, although we have not seen the 
text of the same. An article in the November number of Case and Comment, 
by Mr. Mayer C. Goldman of the New York Bar puts in excellent shape the 
argument for the Public Defender. He contends that the following benefits, 
among others, would accrue from such appointments : '1. That the rights of 
defendants in criminal cases would be better preserved. 2. That their cases 
would be more honestly and ably presented. 3. That there would be fewer 
unscrupulous and perjured defenses. 4. That our prisoners, poor or rich, 
would be placed upon a true equality before the law. 5. That the truth in any 
trial could be more satisfactorily established. 6. That there would be less 
opportunity for disreputable attorneys to obtain delays in the trial of cases, in 
order to extract fees from an unfortunate defendant, or from his relatives or 
friends. 7. That the trials in criminal cases would be expedited. 8. That 
there would be fewer pleas of "guilty" by prisoners, at the instigation of attor- 
neys who do not care to be burdened with trials in cases where they receive 
no fee. 9. And that the tone of the criminal bar and of the criminal courts 
would be uplifted.' In at least one respect Mr. Goldman is very conservative 
in his article. He says : 'I do not now advocate the establishment of such 
office in the smaller communities — at least not until a successful administration 
of the office in the larger and more populous counties justifies its creation 
generally.' This really means that, in states where the proposition is a new and 
untried one, there should be first an experiment, in the most populous counties 
only, so that the public may become convinced that sufficient good is to result 
from a Public Defender to warrant the expenditure of the public funds for 
such a purpose. This, we presume, is how it should start in New Jersey, 
although it is needless to say that, if it be a proper and wise thing to create 
such an office, it is quite as important that those under arrest in the smaller 
and rural counties should have their rights preserved as in the larger counties. 
It is a fact that the majority of persons indicted by the grand jury are without 
means ; perhaps their very poverty has incited them to crime ; and this pov- 
erty precludes their engaging trained lawyers for their defense. That some of 
them plead guilty because they are unable to secure legal defense, may also be 
true, but we think it is quite as true that, under all the circumstances, whether 
they secure a lawyer for a small fee, or whether the lawyer looking after their 
interests is appointed by the Court, there is often that just (and only just) 
defense put up in their behalf as is contemplated by the law. The questions 
involved in the whole matter are pretty large ones, and we are glad to see that 
the discussion in the various legal journals, including the Journal of Criminal 



126 GIRLS IN NIGHT COURTS 

Law and Criminology of Chicago, which is the best criminal law publication 
of which we have any knowledge, is conducted only updn a high plane and with 
perfect candor." — From The New Jersey Law Journal, March, 1915. 

Girls in the New York Night Courts.— There has been an attempt made 
to some extent at specialization in New York City. We have a Woman's Night 
Court which convenes at 8 p. m. every night in the year, and adjourns at 1 a. m. 
In this court nearly every woman arrested in New York City is tried ; and 
every woman who is arrested as an offender of the social evil goes through 
this court. 

I am present at every session, and therefore am brought in contact with 
most all the women who go through the New York Courts. 

During the past year we have had under our special supervision 450 girls 
from the courts, and have made the investigations and recommendations. The 
charges against them have ranged all the way from peddling chewing gum with- 
out a license to attempted murder. 

We have had runaway girls to capture, to care for and return safely to 
their homes; we have had the ungovernable child — the little girl who associates 
with bad com~anions, keeps late hours and is in danger of becoming morally 
depraved unless taken under the care and supervision of someone ; we have had 
the lost girl and the homeless girl, who only needed care and protection ; but the 
greatest number has been the street girl and the so-called white slaves. Most 
of them have been very young. Out of 450 girls, 289 of them were not older 
than 18 years; while 116 of them were only 16 years of age. 

When the girls are arrested and brought into court, the first one who appears 
for them is the professional bondsman, who charges a double price ; and follow- 
ing him comes the underworld lawyer, and he also charges a double price. 
These men are often sent by the cadet who is living from the proceeds of her 
body and soul; and she who sells her body and soul, stands before the bar of 
justice and has the penalty of the law dealt out to her, while the lawyer, bonds- 
man and cadet live without work on her commercialized vice. 

When she is convicted in court, she is finger-printed, and through the 
finger-print system the judge can tell whether there is any previous record or 
whether she is a first offender; and the judges of the Night Court are con- 
scientious men who are ever on the alert for first offenders, many of whom are 
paroled to the home. Our aim is not only to care for her and re-establish 
her in right living, but also, to bring to justice the white slaver. 

I suppose one natural question is, "How do so many girls fall into the 
hands of the white slaver ?" The story of the locked door and closed window is 
largely imaginary; at least, it is very much exaggerated. From my personal 
experience with this class of people I positively know that no so-called white 
slaver could, or would hold any of his victims by the means of locked doors 
or closed windows for any length of time. That is not their method. 

The man who lives on commercialized vice is the man you see standing on 
street corners ; he spots hia victim, who is usually a silly little girl ; he knows 
her by her mannerism and dress. He may take a very sensibly dressed girl but 
he always throws out a little test, and he soon knows whether she will take the 
bait or not. He sometimes keeps company with her for months, and if she is a 
perfectly good girl he accomplishes her ruin first himself : for the first day or 
two after he has put her in a room or house, he may have the doors locked, 
or have her carefully watched. I have had many cases in court where the 



